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Executive Summary 


This paper focuses on six major areas of concern pertaining to the needs of the Deaf 


community over the course of a lifetime: 


1. 


Early Intervention Programme (Related Articles: 7 and including general articles 22, 23, 26 
and 28) 


Upon detection of a baby or child’s hearing loss, the parents are often not given 
enough information as to their options, nor are they given enough aid as to how to tap 
on the available resources for their deaf child. It is important for parents to have 
knowledge of the early intervention and communication approaches available for their 
child. These are based on the Auditory-Verbal Therapy* (AVT), Natural Auditory Oral* 
(NAO) and Total Communication* (TC) approaches. The Singapore General Hospital 
(SGH) and National University Hospital (NUH) run the AVT programme, and Canossian 
School, the NAO programme. For the TC programme, one agency provides it, but it is 
inadequate in certain aspects, especially in the training and qualifications of the 
teachers. 


* Auditory-Verbal Therapy (AVT) helps children with hearing impairment develop spoken language 
through listening. The goal is for children who are deaf or hard of hearing to develop to their full 
potential in regular classrooms and living environments, and hence to function independently in 
mainstream society. The Auditory-Verbal approach is a combined specialty of audiology, speech 
language pathology and education of the deaf. (http://www.sgh.com.sg/clinical-departments- 


centers/hearingandearimplant/services/pages/auditory-verbal-therapy.aspx) 


*The Natural Auditory Oral Approach (NAO) is a normal and natural way of language development. It 
emphasises the need to maximise the use of residual hearing through proper amplifications using 
suitable hearing devices all waking hours. Through the optimum use of hearing aids including cochlear 
implants and other supporting hearing devices, the children are to acquire speech and language in the 
same way as normal hearing children, although often at a slower rate. This approach is not suitable for 
students with severe to profound hearing loss who cannot benefit from hearing devices. 


*Total communication (TC) is defined as the use of any means of communication — sign language, 
voice, finger spelling, lip-reading, auditory amplification, writing, gesture, visual imagery (pictures). The 
sign language used in total communication is more closely related to English. The philosophy of total 
communication is that the method should fit to the child. 


Recommendation: 
a) To have Information Kits for parents of children born with hearing loss 
b) To set up an Early Intervention Programme 


Education (Related Articles: 24 and including general article 26) 


Although early detection and intervention, along with advancement in cochlear 
implants and other assistive devices, have helped to alleviate the disadvantages of 
hearing loss for many deaf children today, there are also children who do not find 
optimal benefits from these devices. This group requires TC as a medium for their 
communication and education. SADeaf provides Resource Teachers/Education 
Interpreters/Resource Interpreters to two designated Secondary Schools and one ITE 


using TC. SADeaf also has a team of Itinerant Support Service (ISS) staff that provides 
socio-emotional support, learning support, and speech and language therapy to deaf 
students from pre-primary to tertiary levels. However, little resources are provided for 
the deaf students by the Junior Colleges (JCs) and the Institutes of Higher Learning”. As 
at 31 March 2012, there are 737 deaf students in Singapore. 


* Institutes of Higher Learning (IHL) refers to ITEs, Polytechnics and Universities. 


Recommendation: 
a) To have additional Human Resource and Trainings to support deaf students in 
schools/institutions 


Employment (Related Articles: 27 and including general article 26) 


In spite of the Deaf community being better educated, as a whole, over the years, many 
Deaf still struggle to fulfill their potential and face difficulties in finding employment or 
adapting to corporate culture due to lack of training opportunities, lack of awareness on 
the part of employers on their capabilities and communication barriers. The deaf 
workers may not attend trainings when interpretation service is not provided by the 
employers. 


Recommendation: 

a) To have compulsory orientation/Deaf awareness programme in workplaces with 
deaf workers 

b) To have companies to bear the cost of interpretation service for deaf workers 


Elderly Deaf (Related Articles: 9, 11, 20, 21, 25 and including general article 26) 


In line with the aging population, a greater proportion of the elderly would have 
hearing problems. A Hearing-Impaired Eldercare Support Service would help alleviate 
the burden of health care and increased demand on health services for the Elderly Deaf, 
providing support for both the elderly Deaf and their caregivers. 


Recommendation: 
a) To set up of a Hearing-Impaired Eldercare Support Service 


Accessibility (Related Articles: 9, 11, 20, and 21) 


During emergencies and transport breakdowns/delays, visual alarms and signages 
should be available in buildings and public transport such as MRT, buses and airlines. 
There are insufficient subtitling and captioning on key TV programmes, national 
announcements and English-language films in cinemas. 


Recommendation: 

a) To have Universal Design to include the Deaf community especially for fire and 
emergency code 

b) To have subtitling and signing for TV programmes 


6. Communication (Related Articles: 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 30 and including 
general articles 22, 23, 26 and 28) 


The Deaf needs to equal access to information through communication support service 
such as Sign Language Interpretation, Note-taking and Communication Access Real-time 
Translation (CART) to enable them in society. Note-taking and CART resources are not 


available due to lack of awareness and training for such personnel. 


Recommendation: 


a) To have structured training programme for Communication Support Service 


providers 


b) To establish a Communication Support Section Department 
c) To have support for free interpretation service to the Deaf 
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EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAMME 


1. 


Needs 


Hearing loss is one of the most common congenital disabilities worldwide, with close 
to 95 percent of deaf or hard-of-hearing children born to hearing parents. Academic 
studies have shown that significantly better language scores were associated with 
early enrollment in intervention: children who were enrolled earliest (e.g. by 11 
months of age) demonstrated significantly better vocabulary and verbal reasoning 
skills at 5 years of age than did later-enrolled children’. 


Early intervention is thus critical for deaf and hard-of-hearing children in order for 
them to pick up language and reading skills. The various communication and therapy 
options available should be clearly explained to parents who are often initially 
unaware of these. The parents can then make an informed choice on which early 
intervention and therapy programme best suits their child. 


Gaps in Service 


Upon detection of hearing loss, only selected hospitals provide some form of 
information on deafness, and the resources and options available. There is no 
consistency in information provision and often the communication and therapy 
options are not clearly explained. 


Most children with hearing loss, who are diagnosed at this stage, are fitted with 
hearing assistive devices and undergo AVT in public hospitals (such as SGH Listen and 
Talk programme) or with private practices on an optional basis. 


Critically, there is a group of children who do not get optimal benefit from hearing 
assistive devices and oral/speech-based therapy programmes. This group of children 
requires TC support. However, there is currently a large gap in specialised early 
intervention and pre-primary support programme for this group due to the small 
number of children that fall within it. Unlike those who benefit from assistive hearing 
devices and are often able to attend pre-schools and mainstream settings, the latter 
group is also not able to gain admittance into any pre-schools/kindergartens and 
thus misses a critical learning phase. 


Existing Players in Singapore 


Public hospitals that provide AVT services include NUH and SGH. Therapy is usually a 
one-hour session on a weekly basis. Home visits are available but uncommon. 
Unsubsidised fees can go beyond $100/hour for public hospitals and beyond 
$150/hour for private practices. 


Under the current referral structure, only Moral EPIC (Choa Chu Kang) takes in 
children who require TC/sign language support. 


* http: //www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pubmed/10969127 


Current Situation Evaluation 


Unlike countries such as Australia, there is a lack of resource teachers who regularly 
visit the homes of deaf/hard of hearing children (three times a week) on a highly 
subsidised/free basis. AVT services in Singapore are expensive, infrequent and 
optional. As a result, some children who need these services may end up not getting 
them. 


For children who require sign language support, the gap is more pronounced. 
Previous early intervention services that provide TC support under SADeaf have been 
discontinued. The reason for the discontinuation, as cited by the National Council of 
Social Service which was then the funding body, was due to the lack of numbers. The 
current referral structure is based upon parents themselves contacting the Centre of 
Enabled Living (CEL), and only Moral EIPIC (Choa Chu Kang) provides some form of 
sign language support. 


However, based on observations from a recent visit conducted by SADeaf to Moral 
EIPIC (Choa Chu Kang), the teaching staff’s proficiency in Sign Language was 
observed to be lacking. Staff was observed to need constant reference to the signing 
dictionary and used the wrong signs at times. 


Recommendations 


Upon detection of a child’s hearing loss, a clear path towards early intervention has 
to be provided for parents. This can be done through coordinated efforts of hospital 
specialists, social workers, the early intervention centres and SADeaf with the aim of 
providing critical quality early intervention for all children with hearing loss, based on 
the communication option best suited for each child. 


a) An Information Kit should be given to parents of a hearing-impaired 
child (whether from public or private hospitals) so that they can make 
informed decisions about their child’s needs and know how and 
where to tap on resources. 


The Kit will contain information about: 
i) Hearing loss 
ii) All communication options — including AVT, NAO and TC 
iii) Education options for hearing-impaired children 
iv) Success stories of hearing-impaired adults 


b) Follow-ups should be consistent for each case family to ensure that 
medical, financial, early intervention and psychological support 
resources are made available. 


c) The current early intervention support for children who need 
TC/signing is inadequate and requires an overhaul. A_ proper, 


6. 


structured early intervention programme should be established and 
teachers under this programme must be certified to sign and teach 
sign language. The SADeaf should be involved to ensure standards for 
sign language teaching and instruction are adequate and adhered to. 
Currently, SADeaf can only officially support children in mainstream 
settings from the pre-primary school level onwards. 


d) Similarly, specialised deaf staff should also ensure programmes for 
deaf children with multiple disabilities are adequate. SADeaf should 
also be involved in ensuring these children get adequate support. 


Impact of Recommendations 


Early intervention is critical for deaf/hard-of-hearing children to pick up reading and 
language skills and keep up with their peers. The group of children that currently falls 
through the gap will also receive necessary assistance that they require. Good early 
intervention will further reduce the long-term cost to the public and private sectors 
as these children, with access to properly-trained educators and in educational 
programmes which suit them, grow up to become productive, employable members 
of society. 


EDUCATION 


Support for Hearing-Impaired Students in Singapore 


Early detection and intervention, along with advancements in cochlear implants and other 


assistive devices for the hearing impaired, have helped to alleviate the disadvantages of 


hearing loss in many children today. However, some children do not receive optimal 


benefits from these devices; for this group, TC is more suitable as their means of 


communication and education. 


1. 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


2.1 


Current Landscape of Education for the Deaf in Singapore 


There are currently three primary schools, following the mainstream curriculum, 
which serve hearing-impaired students in Singapore: 


1) Singapore School for the Deaf (TC) 
2) Lighthouse School (TC) 
3) Canossian School (NAO) 


There are only two mainstream secondary schools that cater to students with 
hearing loss who require support from Resource Teachers or Education Interpreters 
trained in sign language. The two schools are: 


1) Balestier Hill Secondary School 
2) Boon Lay Secondary School 


Two other mainstream secondary schools support hearing-impaired students who 
use the NAO approach: 


1) Outram Secondary School 
2) St Anthony’s Canossian Secondary School 


There is no formal support for deaf students in JCs and IHL. 


There is a decreasing number of students with hearing loss who are taught using the 
TC approach, due to early detection and advancements in hearing technology such 
as cochlear implants and parents’ preference for oral-based education for their 
children. However, the TC stream should always be available as an option; there will 
always be a number of students who are unable to cope or do not benefit from the 
other, predominantly oral-based approaches. 


Needs 


Establish a network of Resource Teachers/Education Interpreters, Note-takers and 
CART providers to support the hearing-impaired students in all levels of mainstream 
education in Singapore, especially in the JCs and IHL. These are the basic support 


services 


available for hearing-impaired students in tertiary education in many 


developed countries such as UK, USA, Australia and New Zealand. 


2.1.1 


2.1.2 


Resource Teacher/Education Interpreter 


Resource Teacher may interpret spoken language using sign language and 
vice versa to facilitate communication between hearing and deaf/hard of 
hearing individuals. They serve as a liaison between deaf/hard of hearing 
students, and their hearing classmates and instructors, and perform related 
work as required. 


The duties of a Resource Teacher/Education Interpreter include, but are not 
restricted to, the following: 


1. Interprets during lectures, discussions, announcements, conversations, 
meetings, events, and other spoken word situations using manual sign 
system appropriate for the language and the cultural background of 
deaf/hard of hearing students and staff. 


2. Accurately interprets deaf/hard of hearing students’ signs into fluent 
English for other students, faculty and staff. 


3. Works with faculty and college departments to gain understanding of 
relevant concepts to better facilitate translation for deaf/hard of hearing 
students. 


4. Provides information and orientation to deaf/hard of hearing students in 
emergency situations. 


5. Works effectively in teams with other sign language interpreters. 


6. Adheres to the Sign Language Interpreters Code of Professional 
Conduct 


CART 


A CART provider is someone who listens to what is being said and inputs it, 
word-for-word, into electronic shorthand keyboard. The keyboard is linked to 
a computer, which converts the shorthand syllables to properly spelled 
words. The word-for-word transcription can be performed nearly as fast as 
people can talk, hence it is “real-time”. The transcribed text can be displayed 
either on the screen of a laptop of the deaf individual or projected onto a 
large screen for a larger number of users. CART can also be used for subtitling 
and closed captions in television broadcasts or webcasts. 


A CART provider can transcribe in the same room as the Deaf or at a remote 
location. Remote CART involves using a voice connection such as a telephone 
or computer microphone to send the voice to the CART provider, and the 
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real-time text is transmitted back over a modem, Internet or other data 
connection. 


CART may also be referred to as open captioning, real-time stenography, real- 
time captioning, computer-assisted real-time transcription, Patantype, 
Velotype and STTR. CART providers are also known by different names such 
as court reporters, CART stenographers and closed captioners. 


In Singapore, CART is more commonly known as court reporters, and is used 
mostly in court settings rather than as a communication support service for 
the Deaf. Unlike other countries, CART is not used among the Deaf 
community in Singapore due to the lack of such services. 


Note-taker 


A note-taker is someone who works with the Deaf to produce a summary of 
the spoken message (rather than detailed notes). Note-takers are useful for 
deaf people who need to watch the speaker or a sign language interpreter 
(SLI) and so cannot take notes. It is also useful for deaf individuals who do not 
use sign language. Professional note-takers most frequently work in JCs and 
IHL, workplace meetings, conferences, and training sessions (The Open 
University. 2006). 


There are two types of note-taking: manual and electronic. A manual note- 
taker produces handwritten notes in a structured format, showing the main 
points. Electronic note-taking, also known as computer-assisted note taking, 
is a system that produces typed notes using a laptop. Using dedicated 
software, the trained note-taker would type at a minimum typing speed of 60 
words per minute. The transcription can be done in several ways: (1) the Deaf 
may sit with the note-taker and look across their computer screen, (2) the 
note-taker’s laptop may be linked to the Deaf’s laptop so that the 
transcription is sent to the Deaf while the message is being delivered, or (3) 
the Deaf may continue to focus on watching the SLI and the note-taker will 
provide the electronic transcript after the session (The Open University. 
2006). 


Note-takers for the Deaf would uphold certain standards such as being 
punctual for the session, being knowledgeable about effective note-taking 
techniques, and be unbiased in the note-taking process. Professional note- 
takers are usually educated to degree levels. In the UK, they are increasingly 
expected to have a professional note-taking qualification. 


Currently, there is no organisation in Singapore that can provide or 
systematically arrange for note-taking service. In contrast, the Association of 
Note-taking Professionals (ANP) in UK provides well-organised support 
services for both note-takers as well as the Deaf (ANP. 2012). Details of note- 


2.2 


takers and the type of services they provide (electronic or manual note- 
taking) are readily available on the website. 


Additional staff in the ISS department of the SADeaf to provide the support required 
by hearing-impaired students. We foresee the need for an Education Psychologist, an 


Auditory Verbal Therapist, and an Itinerant Executive, as we expand our support and 


services for hearing-impaired students in the mainstream schools and IHL. 


2.2.1 


2.2.2 


2.2.3 


Education Psychologist 

The role involves psycho-educational assessments, writing reports, providing 
consultation, interventions, tackling problems which may involve learning 
difficulties and social problems encountered by students with hearing loss, 
onward referral and some counselling for emotional issues. Assessments may 
be multi-disciplinary drawing on the expertise of speech language, so close 
collaboration with team members is an important aspect of the role. The 
work also involves working closely with schools and families. 


The immediate task of the Education Psychologist is to identify all existing 
deaf IHL students and develop an appropriate individual learning plan for 
each of them. The next taskfor the education psychologist is to 
address future needs of deaf students in IHL. The group that is targeted is the 
existing deaf students in Balestier/Boon Lay/Outram/St Anthony’s Canossian 
Secondary Schools. Each of these students will be assessed, with a judgement 
made on the future education needs for each. This exercise will provide an 
idea of the likely future needs at IHL as a whole, so that plans can be made 
early to meet those needs. The final task of the Education Psychologist is to 
focus on the existing deaf students in primary schools, to give an idea of 
future education support needs in secondary schools and IHL. 


Auditory Verbal Therapist 
Auditory-verbal therapy is a specialised type of therapy designed to teach a 


child to use the hearing provided by a hearing aid or a cochlear implant for 
understanding speech and learning to talk. The child is taught to develop 
hearing as an active sense so that listening becomes automatic and the child 
seeks out sounds in life. Hearing and active listening becomes an integral part 
of communication, recreation, socialisation, education and work. 


Auditory-verbal therapist provides services to improve communication skills 
of children with hearing impairment. Auditory-verbal therapist is equipped 
for providing therapy sessions, parent training, and educational services 
needed to maximise the child’s use of hearing as a primary sense for speaking 
and learning at school. 


Itinerant Executive 

Itinerant Executive provides the hearing-impaired students with skills and 
strategies to enhance their learning. With these acquired skills and 
strategies, these hearing-impaired students will be able to cope well in their 
academic performance and increase their confidence level in learning. These 
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3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.4 


5.1 


students incidentally inculcate independent learning strategy, resulting in 
themselves taking ownership of their learning through commitment and 
active involvement both in school and at home. This leads to positive attitude 
and higher level of self-esteem. Itinerant Executive uses various resources 
and employ methodologies to design appropriate sessions for individuals 
based on the hearing-impaired student’s needs, age appropriateness and 
learning styles. 


Itinerant Executive establishes consistent communication with the parents to 
provide feedback regarding their children’s progress and learning needs. 
They collaborate with the school personnel to heighten the hearing-impaired 
students’ learning and progress through a tracking system. 


Gaps 


There are no resources allocated for the support of hearing-impaired students in the 
IHL. 


There is a lack of staff with training in Deaf Education or knowledge of the needs of 
deaf students. 


There are no training courses available to develop CART providers and note-takers 
who provide crucial support for students in IHL. 


Young deaf children attending special pre-schools for other disabilities (for example, 
Rainbow Centre) are not receiving early intervention support. Similarly, ISS should also 
extend its services to older deaf students in special education schools. ISS currently 
only provides services to deaf students in mainstream schools/institutions. 


Existing Players 


Singapore School for the Deaf and Lighthouse School provide mainstream primary- 
level education to students with hearing loss who require TC as the medium of 
instruction. 


Canossian School uses the NAO Approach in providing mainstream primary-level 
education to students with hearing loss who can benefit from hearing devices. 


SADeaf provides Resource Teachers and Education Interpreters to Balestier Hill School 
and Boon Lay Secondary School which take in hearing-impaired students using the TC 
approach. 


Outram Secondary School and St Anthony’s Canossian Secondary School provide 
support to students who adopt the NAO approach. 


Other players are MOE, NCSS and MCYS. 
Current Situation Evaluation 


Support for hearing-impaired students in JCs and IHL is lacking. 


5.2 


6.1 


6.2 


6.3 


6.4 


7.1 


As at 31 March 2012, there are 737 deaf students from pre-primary up to tertiary 
levels, of which 136 are from the IHL. There are currently 33 deaf students in the 
universities. 


Recommendations 


Allocate resources to develop a centralised network of Resource Teachers, Education 
Interpreters, Note-takers, and CART Providers to support students from pre-primary 
to tertiary levels of education in Singapore; SADeaf to oversee the training and 
coordination of this support as it has the expertise and experience to provide these 
services. 


Increase staffing of the SADeaf’s ISS to work with deaf students at all levels. 


With early detection and intervention, more hearing-impaired students are expected 
to be in mainstream schools. It is the aim that each hearing-impaired student in the 
mainstream will have access to ISS. Hence there is the need to expand the scope and 
quality of ISS staff and range of services. 


In SADeaf’s case, the education psychologist’s immediate task will be to identify all 
existing deaf IHL students and develop an appropriate individual learning plan for each 
of them. In the longer term, the education psychologist will seek to address future 
needs of deaf students in IHL, by first examining the needs of existing deaf students in 
the four secondary schools which cater for them, as well as for existing deaf students 
in primary schools. 


The proposed expertise for early intervention programme should also extend its 
services to young deaf children housed in special schools for other disabilities (such as 
the Rainbow Centre). Similarly, ISS could extend its services to older deaf students in 
such special schools. 


It may not be viable to run a dedicated primary school for deaf students in the future 
as the number of children born with hearing defects that cannot benefit from the 
cochlear implants is small. A more workable option would be for Singapore School for 
the Deaf (SSD) to re-structure itself as a Satellite School, where teachers of SSD would 
continue to support the deaf students in their chosen mainstream or designated 
primary schools as Resource Teachers. 


Besides inner ear hair cell degeneration, one’s eventual hearing status is a cumulative 
result of previous hair cell loss from all causes. The most significant and preventable 
cause is noise-induced hearing loss, especially that related to excessive exposure of 
leisure noise in young people (for example, listening to music at high volume). 
Preventive programme such as awareness of leisure-noise induced hearing loss is 
recommended to be included in the school educational curriculum. 


Impact of Recommendations 


This will ensure that the students with hearing loss will not be left behind. There will 


be means of support for these students at all levels of education. 
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7.2. There will be successful integration of students with hearing impairment in 
mainstream education and the community. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


1. 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


3.1 


Pivotal Needs for Employment of the Deaf 


Deaf people, as with their able-bodied peers, possess a desire to excel in their 
careers. Deaf persons are able to fulfill their career aspirations if given a chance to. 
The Deaf population today has better education and training. However, the majority 
of them are not reaching their potential due to issues of discrimination and lack of 
accessibility to information, which stem from their disability. 


The government has always been a strong advocate of training and skills upgrading 
to increase productivity. Deaf people share the same sentiment and also aspire to be 
productive workers, to live their life to the fullest and with dignity. 


There is a need to support deaf job seekers in the following areas: 


a) Cater for the psychosocial well-being of deaf workers 

b) Increase public awareness for employers about deaf workers’ capability 

c) Provide interpretation service for deaf workers during training 

d) Provide customised literacy and numeracy programmes with interpretation 


such as Workplace Literacy and Numeracy Programme (WPLN) to elevate 
deaf workers’ level of competency in these areas. 


Gaps in Service 


The majority of deaf-friendly employers that SADeaf engages do not have any 
programmes to cater to the psychosocial needs of deaf workers. Deaf workers often 
face communication issues. As such, they may have difficulty in adapting to the 
company’s culture. 


There is a lack of publicity highlighting the capability of deaf workers. Apart from 
their inability to hear, deaf workers can do anything. 


Deaf workers who undergo training usually do not have interpretation service 
provided. This is due to cost issues. Hence, deaf workers will have difficulty 
understanding the training. 


The main or only mode of communication between the employers and deaf workers 
is through writing. If deaf workers are illiterate or possess minimum competencies, 
this will pose further communication barriers between the employers and the deaf 
workers. 


Existing Players 


Society for Physically Disabled (SPD) is a designated centre which provides IT training 
for persons with disabilities (PWD). 
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3.2 


3.3 


5.1 


There are four job placement centres appointed by NCSS to assist PWD in job 
placements. They are Bizlink Centre Singapore Ltd (Bizlink), Movement for the 
Intellectually Disabled of Singapore (MINDS), Autism Resource Centre (ARC) and SPD. 


Bizlink is professionally manned by a team of professionals such as psychologists, 
occupational therapists and social workers to assess vocational skills of clients to 
improve the opportunities of job matches. It runs a free employment placement 
programme to seek jobs for the clients. For PWD who are not ready to work in 
commercial companies, Bizlink runs a sheltered workshop offering business process 
outsourcing services to commercial companies. 


MINDS runs an employment centre named Idea-Employment Development Centre 
(IEDC) and has been serving people with intellectual disability through vocational 
training and various employment aids. 


SPD has employment support programme which provides job placements and job 
support services for the PWD, and hearing and visual impairments. SPD provides 
training opportunities for the PWD before they are being placed at open 
employment. 


ARC is a pioneer in providing training and consultancy for people with autism and 
their caregivers. 


Out of the four job placement centres, the deaf workers can only be referred to 
Bizlink and SPD. However, both Bizlink and SPD have no signing staff. 


Workforce Development Agency (WDA) is a government statutory board that 
spearheads training initiatives for the employees. WDA has recommended three 
training centres, which are deaf-friendly, to conduct WPLN for deaf workers. They 
are SSA Consultancy, Training Vision Institute and Kaplan Professional. However, the 
deaf workers would need to get their own interpretation service when attending the 
training. Many deaf workers do not attend the training due to the cost of hiring an 
interpreter. 


Current Situation Evaluation 


SPD does not cater to a range of vocational skills training needed by the deaf 
workers. At present, Bizlink also does not provide any vocational training for deaf 
workers. MINDS and ARC are targeting people who are intellectually challenged. 


Recommendations 


Companies which employ deaf workers should have compulsory orientation 
programmes in place. The orientation programmes will allow the staff working with 
the Deaf to understand Deaf Culture and be able to form working bonds with them. 
In addition, orientation programmes serve as a psycho-educational purpose to 
educate the hearing staff on some misconceptions about the Deaf. 


5.2 


5.3 


5.4 


6.1 


6.2 


6.3 


Agencies such as WDA, Singapore National Employer Federation (SNEF) and 
MediaCorp should work with the VWOs such as SADeaf, Bizlink and SPD to create 
public awareness and showcase the PWD’s capabilities. 


Companies should bear the cost of interpretation services for their deaf workers 
during training and other work-related courses. 


There should be closer collaborations among SPD, Bizlink and SADeaf on supporting 
deaf job-seekers in communication and counselling support. 


Impact of Recommendation 


Deaf workers will benefit from training opportunities that lead to better career 
advancement and lifelong learning. 


Employers will be aware of the capabilities and the potential of deaf workers, 
leading to higher employment opportunities through supported publicity. 


There would be better employment opportunities for the PWD as a result of 
upgraded skills. 
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ELDERLY DEAF 


ce 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


Introduction 


Singapore has the world’s fastest growing aging society after Japan. According to 
studies, by age 80, 50% of the elderly in Singapore would have significant hearing 
loss. The elderly Deaf can be divided into two groups: those who do not use sign 
language (the majority), and those who do (made up of members of the signing Deaf 
who have grown old). Both of these groups have specific needs that can be 
addressed by SADeaf. 


For the non-signing group, many of them are reluctant to use hearing aids because 
of psychological or technical reasons. SADeaf can help by providing counselling and 
technical support. Caregivers also need to be trained in sign language by SADeaf in 
order to support them effectively. 


For both groups, SADeaf can explore their needs, work with partners that public 
members can contact or be referred to, as well as advice on hearing, psychological 
and socio-emotional issues faced by the elderly Deaf and their caregivers. SADeaf is 
also looking into activities for the elderly Deaf and collaborations with elderly homes 
and daycare centres. 


Pivotal Needs 


Hearing loss has been linked with medical conditions such as Dementia, Alzheimer's 
and Depression in the elderly. 


Train formal and informal caregivers on how to effectively communicate with elderly 
Deaf. 


Alleviate the burden of health care by having specialists in deafness conduct home 
visits to relieve the caregivers and the elderly Deaf. 


Advocate the needs of the elderly Deaf. 


Gaps in Service 


While there are referrals from homes and hospitals, systematic psychosocial and 
emotional needs for the elderly Deaf are inadequately addressed. 


Families are afraid to leave their deaf family members at home when they go to 
work because there is no designated elderly home or day activity centre with signing 
staff, or staff trained in handling deaf residents. 


Elderly persons with hearing loss who are unwilling to use hearing aids are more 
likely to be cut off socially, and face difficulty making informed decisions or giving 
consent in medical or legal matters. 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


Existing Players In Singapore 


TOUCH Silent Club, hospitals, SADeaf (mainly sale of hearing aids and financial 
assistance). 


Current Situation Evaluation 


Increase in referrals from hospitals and nursing homes for financial assistance for 
hearing aids. 


No nursing homes or day activity centres presently have staff with knowledge of sign 
language. 


Frequent miscommunication between health care providers, caregivers and the 
elderly Deaf. 


Recommendations 


In view of SADeaf’s expertise and experience in this field, SADeaf is initiating a 
Hearing-Impaired Eldercare Support Service (ESS) to help alleviate the burden of 
health care and increasing demand on health services for the elderly with hearing 
loss. 


ESS would comprise full-time staff of multi-disciplinary professionals familiar with 
hearing impairment and the local elderly, from backgrounds that range from social 
work, psychology, counselling, hospice or palliative care. A case management 
approach would be taken as the elderly Deaf have a range of needs, especially those 
who live alone and cannot advocate for themselves. 


Impact of Recommendation 


This programme could provide a systematic approach to help new elderly Deaf cope 
with their hearing loss (whether for new cases or those already deaf), conduct 
outreach to schools, nursing homes, eldercare day care/dementia care centres, 
institutions and hospitals to advocate the needs and provide financial services for 
those unable to afford hearing aids. 
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ACCESSIBILITY 


A. 


1. 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


3.1 


3.2 


4.1 


4.2 


Public Buildings and Transportation 
Gaps and Pivotal Needs 


No fire and emergency code for the Deaf in current building and transportation 
designs 


Establish an awareness of Universal Design’ in buildings and transportation that are 
deaf-friendly 


Establish modifications, where possible, for deaf persons in existing buildings and 
transportation. For example, inclusion of induction loops for hearing aid users, 
lighted emergency alarms and visual signage for deaf persons in buildings and public 
transport such as MRT, buses and airlines. 


Existing Players in Singapore 


Building and Construction Authority (BCA), Land Transport Authority (LTA), Singapore 
Land Authority (SLA), Singapore Airlines (SIA), Singapore Mass Rapid Transit (SMRT), 
SBS Transit and others. 


Evaluation of Current Situation 


In an emergency, deaf people in public buildings or transportation may be unaware 
or unsure of what to do as there are no visual alarm systems. 


Emergency drills conducted by building owners and transportation companies have 
not included PWD. 


Recommendations 

Conduct regular consultation sessions with PWD. 

Collaboration of SADeaf with building authorities, transport authorities, and 
companies on Universal Design that are deaf-friendly such as induction loops in 
public places and visual emergency alarms. Examples of emergencies are fires, lift 


breakdowns, MRT and bus disruptions and other incidents. 


Specifically, there should be: 


a) A fire and emergency code for PWD, in our case, the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, along the lines of the United States’ FEMA code 
(which can be downloaded from 


http://www.usfa.fema.gov/downloads/pdf/publications/fa-202-508.pdf. The 


> Universal design refers to broad-spectrum ideas meant to produce buildings, products and 


environments that are inherently accessible to both people without disabilities and people with 
disabilities. 


4.3 

5. 

5.1 

5.2 
REFERENCES 


b) 


c) 


d) 


recommendations on pages 16 and 17 are especially pertinent, some of 
which are included below). 


Prominent visual displays, in lifts, train platforms, bus interchanges, airport, 
inside trains and buses, containing important information in times of 
emergency. 


Emergency and smoke alarms (using strobe lights and vibrations) to be 
installed in hotel rooms, public areas and buildings, toilets and other 
enclosed public places. 


Audio induction loops which help hearing aid users to function better in 
social environments to be installed in important or prominent public places 
such as airports. (Please see references for more information about how 
these devices work.) 


Deaf-related awareness and sign language courses for personnel involved with 
emergency works at SLA, LTA, BCA, SMRT, SBS Transit, SIA and other related 
agencies. 


Impact of Recommendation 


Increased safety and awareness of people with hearing loss in public buildings and 
transportation. 


Provision of induction loops in public buildings and places also help hearing aid users 
to communicate better and easily. This provision can potentially benefit many 
hearing-impaired people, especially in a rapidly aging population. 


1. Information about smoke alarms: 
http://www.nfpa.org/itemDetail.asp?categoryID=289&itemID=18364&URL=Safety%20Information/F 
or%20consumers/Populations/People%20with%20disabilities/People%20who%20are%20deaf%20or 
%20hard-of-hearing&cookie_test=1 


2. How induction loops work: 
http://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyld=128268480 
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1.1 


1.2 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


5.4 


5.5 


Media (Subtitling and Captioning) 
Pivotal Needs 


Establish increased use of subtitles or closed captioning on different TV channels, 
including live shows such as Budget debate, National Day Rally speech, and other key 
national announcements for deaf persons, including the elderly Deaf. 


Live signers (interpretation) should be provided for key programmes. The inclusion 
of such a service for the National Day Rally 2012 speech over webcast was a positive 
step towards accessibility, but more needs to be done in including it on TV broadcast 
as well. 


Gaps in Service 


Insufficient subtitling and interpretation on live broadcasts and other TV 
programmes 


Existing Players in Singapore 

Government agencies, MediaCorp, MDA, MICA, MCYS and private media companies 
Current Situation Evaluation 

Only some key broadcasts have subtitling (with no live signers). 

Recommendations 


SADeaf to continue to work with government agencies and private companies to 
meet the Deaf community’s need for subtitling and live signers. Government 
agencies to support the need for subtitling and live signers. 


More TV programmes with subtitling, especially for educational and documentary 
programmes, should be provided. 


Provision for subtitling (in English) of all movies shown in cinemas. 


Conduct deaf-related awareness programmes for personnel involved in agencies and 
companies. 


Conduct regular consultation sessions. 


Impact of Recommendation 


The Deaf, including the elderly Deaf, would receive information instantly for key 
broadcast programmes instead of having to wait for print/web versions and they 
would also be kept updated of current affairs via news and social programmes. 


COMMUNICATION 


1. 


2.1 


2.2 


Importance of Access to Information 
In order for the Deaf to live independently, participate fully and make informed 


decisions in the realms of education, society and politics, it is essential to provide 
equal access to information. 


Access to information can be achieved through forms of live assistance and 
intermediaries such as communication support services including Sign Language 
Interpreter (SLI), Note-taker, or Communication Access Real-time Translation (CART) 
provider. These options should be made available in public settings that involve 
communication between the deaf individuals and the hearing, such as in schools, 
workplaces, hospitals and clinics, law courts and police stations and others. This is to 
ensure that each deaf person can choose the best platform(s) for his or her needs. 
Ideally, such support should be a right and the Deaf should not be expected to pay 
for communication support. 


Communication Support Services 


SLI 
A SLI is a person who is professionally trained to translate and facilitate between 


spoken language and sign language. Typically, an SLI is governed by a Code of 
Professional Conduct®, and possesses certain qualities namely flexibility, objectivity, 
sensitivity, self-discipline, self-policing, punctuality and responsibility. 


Deaf Interpreter (Relay Interpreter) 
Deaf Interpreter translates and facilitates between local sign systems (such as PSE, 


SgSL and Gestures/Home Signs) and S.E.E 2 . Deaf 
Interpreters are commonly known as Relay Interpreters and are also bounded by a 
Code of Professional Conduct. Deaf Interpreter works with a hearing interpreter ina 
team model. The hearing interpreter will interpret from spoken English to S.E.E 2 or 
PSE. The Deaf Interpreter will then interpret from S.E.E 2 or PSE to an appropriate 
level of local sign systems and may also use different communication strategies to 
convey the message to the Deaf consumer. 


Deaf Interpreters are usually needed when there is a communication barrier 
between the hearing interpreter and the Deaf, when it is the preferred choice of the 
Deaf, or in high risk settings such as legal and medical. 


The entities that provide sign language interpretation services include SADeaf, 
Signit.com, ExtraOrdinary Horizons, freelancers and volunteers (such as church SLIs 
not monitored or regulated by SADeaf). SADeaf has four hearing full-time staff SLIs, 
one deaf staff SLIs, a pool of volunteer SLIs, as well as Resource Teachers/Education 


> SADeaf Sign Language Interpreters are governed by the Code of Professional Conduct that ensures 


confidentially, competency, respect for clients, and professional development. 
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Interpreter/Resource Interpreter, who are currently deployed to two schools 
(Balestier Hill Secondary School and Boon Lay Secondary School) and one ITE. 


2.3. Note-taker for the Deaf 


2.4 CART Providers 


3 Current Situation 
3.1 Background 


The number of deaf and hearing-impaired individuals in Singapore is estimated to 
be around 500,000. This figure includes all individuals with hearing loss whether 
young or elderly with mild, partial or profound hearing loss. Presently, SADeaf has 
approximately 5,700 registered deaf clients, and out of this figure, about 1,700 are 
deaf signing population. 


The communication support service that is widely used in Singapore is often limited 
to sign language interpretation, even though these services can include note-takers, 
CART providers, or even lip speakers. Table 1 shows the current supply of 
communication support service providers available in Singapore. 


No. of Sign | SADeaf has (as of 23 August 2012): 

Language e © Ahearing full-time staff SLIs (2 trainees) 

Interpreters | e 1 Resource Interpreter’ 

e =©1deaf staff SLI 

e 5 active volunteer SLIs (out of a pool of 20 to 30) 

e 3 Resource Teachers/Education Interpreter, who are currently deployed to two 
schools (Balestier Hill Secondary School and Boon Lay Secondary School) 


No. of Currently, there is no organisation in Singapore that can provide or systematically 
Note-takers | arrange for note-taking service. 


No. of CART | Recent interest in the potential of CART technology to be used for live broadcast to 
Providers provide subtitling for the Deaf community has led several government bodies to 
research more on it. It was found that the few CART providers available in Singapore 
are locally-based foreign companies and they only provide foreign stenographers. 


Despite having English Language as the official language of instruction, Singapore is 
a melting pot of many cultures, accents, references and terminologies. Even though 
the few local CART companies promised to have extensive experience in Singapore, 
there could still be a potential that the hired foreign stenographer is unfamiliar with 
certain slang or dialect used during the transcription such as ‘kiasu’, which is a 
Hokkien word that literally means ‘fear of losing’. 


Table 1: No. of Communication Support Service Providers 


“This Resource Interpreter attends full-time to requests from ITE and is paid based on the number of 
hours interpreted or tutored by the IHL. 


3.2 


4.1 


4.2 


Growing Demand for Communication Support Service of the SADeaf Deaf Clients 
and Members 


As illustrated, Table 2 shows a two-three fold increase in the number of clients and 
requests served in FY 2011/2012. Since the use of feedback forms in September 
2011, the satisfaction rate of the clients served is between 96.4% and 98.8 %. 


Ey No. of Cases/Clients (non- No. of Interpretation 
repeated) Requests 


April 2010- March 2011 
April 2011- March 2012 720 
April 2012- July 2012 351 


Table 2: Number of Sign Language Interpretation Request and Clients 


Requests for communication support options are expected to grow due to 
Singapore’s commitment to sign the United Nations Convention on the Rights of 
Persons with Disabilities (UNCRPD). 


Service Gaps 


Currently, the Deaf community in Singapore faces numerous challenges when it 
comes to acquiring communication support service. 


Communication Support is not provided in most public settings 


Most public settings in Singapore do not provide communication support service for 
the Deaf. This is in contrast to countries like USA, in which under the American 
Disability Act (ADA), the government ensure “auxiliary aids and services” or means 
for achieving effective communication in specific situations. As a result, there is lack 
of awareness and knowledge on the part of the public about Deafness, which would 
often lead to misjudgment on communication needs of deaf individuals. 


There are anecdotes of deaf persons being refused the use of an SLI, even in settings 
where it should have been allowed. For example, a deaf member’s request of having 
an SLI in a local hospital emergency ward was denied when she needed to get 
information on her parent’s health status. 


SADeaf will strive to educate the public about Deafness via an outreach programme. 
This aims to raise awareness and understanding on Deafness and the communication 
needs of the Deaf, and encourage the public to use the available communication 
support service in their interactions with the Deaf. 


Communication Support is Limited to only Sign Language Interpretation 


The communication support service that is widely used in Singapore is often limited 
to sign language Interpretation, even though these services can include note-takers, 
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CART providers, or even lip speakers. As recounted above in Table 1, there is no 
organisation in Singapore that provides note-taking service. This would mean if a 
deaf individual needs a note-taker, there is no organisation that would 
systematically arrange for this service. 


4.3. Cost of Communication Support Service 


There are anecdotes of deaf individuals being rejected either a position at work, 
course of study, or work upgrading course opportunity merely due to the fact that 
there are interpretation charges involved. 


While some governmental bodies such as the law courts and the police would bear 
the cost of communication support, the Deaf would often have to pay for 
communicative access in most settings, particularly in IHL, hospitals, and for work- 
related activities such as meetings and career development 
workshops/trainings/courses. 


In some cases, to avoid paying, most agencies as well as the Deaf would often seek 
help from their peers or family members to facilitate the communication. However, 
obligatory favours do not necessarily produce satisfactory outcomes and at times, 
may lead to miscommunication or misinformation. 


In addition to that, most agencies are willing to provide only one type of 
communication support service at a time due to cost constraint. However, service 
such as the note-taking produces only the summary of the spoken message, and in 
order to achieve equal access to information, it would therefore, be essential for 
the Deaf to be provided with a note-taker in tandem with other forms of live 
assistance or intermediaries. 


SADeaf initiated a Free Interpretation Service (FIS) for deaf members in January 
2012. However, due to funding and resource constraints, for each member, FIS is 
limited to only 20 requests per year with a maximum of 4 hours per session. SADeaf 
also provides subsidies/waivers on interpretation service fees for needy deaf 
individuals via means testing. 


Some agencies have also wrongly taken advantage of the limited FIS; instead of 
bearing the costs of the interpretation service, they would request on the deaf 
individuals to join SADeaf as a member (if not already) and make use of its FIS. It is 
important to note that it is up to the discretion of the deaf individual to use his/her 
entitled FIS. If the agencies have the capacity to pay for the interpretation service, 
they should be absorbing the costs to ensure accessibility. 


In tandem with the limited FIS that was introduced, SADeaf continues to strive to 
educate companies, schools, hospitals and others to understand the 
communication needs of the Deaf, and to bear the cost of providing the 
communication support service. 


4.4 Lack of Sign Language Interpreters and Quality Training Programmes 


Despite the high demand for interpretation service, there are insufficient SLIs to 
meet the growing communication needs of the Deaf signing population in 
Singapore. The current number of staff SLIs is insufficient to provide an effective 
and safe interpretation service to SADeaf deaf clients. Table 3 shows a comparison 
between two countries and Singapore. It can be clearly seen that the number of SLIs 
in Singapore lags far behind. 


Cann Buoution Deaf Signing Professional SLIs Ratio 

Y ? (approx) (approx) (SLI:Deaf) 
Denmark 5,564, 219 4,000 280 1:14 

Finland 5,351, 000 5,000 650 1:7 

Singapore 5,183, 700 1,700 4 (SADeaf Hearing Staff) 1:425 

or 1:117 

(if based on no. of clients served in 
FY 2011/2012) 


Table 3: Number of Deaf to number of SLIs. Figures from WASLI, 2010. “Country Reports.” 
World Association of Sign Language Interpreters. Retrieved April 13, 2012 
(http://www.wasli.org/country-reports-p164.aspx) 


The scarcity is primarily due to the absence of a professional career pathway, and 
the lack of a proper interpreter training curriculum. The only SLI training 
programme that is available and provided by SADeaf is known as SADeaf Accredited 
Sign Language Interpreter Training Programme (please refer to Appendix C). 


In the past, there was no proper training programme, which made it difficult for SLIs 
to develop professionally and gain better remuneration and employment prospects. 
Despite the recent improvements in Sign Language Interpreting Curriculum 
recounted above, there is still much to be done (please refer to Appendix D). An SLI 
is a specialised profession that should require at least a diploma level sign language 
interpreting programme. Some countries have two-to-four-year sign language 
Interpreting training programmes. 


For example, (1) Ratchasuda College, Mahidol University in Thailand offers a degree 
programme, of four to five years, in Sign Language Interpreting, (2) National 
Rehabilitation Center for Persons with Disabilities College: Sign Language 
Interpretation Course in Japan provides a two-year programme and (3) 
Northeastern University Interpreter Training Programme in the US. (please refer to 
Appendix E). 


5 Recommendations 


5.1 Build Capacity by Developing Quality Training Programme at National Level 


Developing quality training programmes is the first, important step because equal 
access to information relies heavily on the providers of the communication support 
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5.2 


5.3 


service. The communication support service providers must at least possess the 
necessary professional skills and knowledge to facilitate access to information. With the 
programmes in place, the demand capacity will naturally increase as well. 


To achieve effective recruitment and sustenance, communication support service 
providers’ training programmes (Sign Language Interpretation, Note-taking, CART, etc.) 
should ideally be developed and conducted at a national level by a governmental body 
such as the Social Service Training Institute. Qualified and recognised graduates of the 
programmes can then competently meet the growing needs of the Deaf community in 
Singapore. 


Build a Systemic Communication Support Service 


Exemplary communication support service for the Deaf is typically characterised by 
having a national body that governs the different communication support service. The 
advantage of doing this is so that relevant information and resources can be centrally 
stored, maintained and updated. Besides that, a national governing body can also 
coordinate the development of the profession, promote the communication support 
service, and be a platform for discussion on related service matters. 


To achieve this, SADeaf’s Deaf Access Services (Interpretation Section) foresees the 
need to expand its section to provide other communication support service such as 
Note-taking and CART through a new department namely “Communication Support 
Service”. This new department aims to be the National Accreditation Centre for all 
communication support service providers through National Testing. 


This network can also be emulated in a smaller scale in IHL through a Disability Student 
Service or Accessibility Service as part of a division of the IHL’s Student Affairs 
department. This division will look after the welfare of not only the Deaf students but 
also those with other disabilities as well. 


Ensure Provision of Communication Access in Public Settings (at no cost to the Deaf) 


Moving forward, SADeaf aims to ensure provision of communication access in public 
settings at no cost to the Deaf community in Singapore. 


Impact of Recommendations 


Building capacity through developing training programmes for communication support 
service providers creates a diverse workforce for individuals who have interests in 
communication and information related field and potentially creates a specialised skill 
set of communication support providers. 


Having a systemic communication support service provides equal learning opportunities 
on part of the Deaf that will result ina more vibrant, educated and knowledgeable 
Deaf community who are able to contribute and integrate into our society. 


With the help of such communication support service providers, the Deaf can be 
empowered to make informed decisions and enjoy equal access to information on par 
with their hearing peers. 


APPENDIX A: Sign Languages in Singapore 


Signing Exact English 2 (S.E.E. 2) was adopted by SADeaf in 1978 as the mode of instruction 
in schools and also taught to, and used by SLIs. However, there is a difference between the 
Sign Language used by the Deaf at large and SLIs, as most Deaf persons use their own 
version of Singaporean Sign Language (SgSL) instead. 


S.E.E. 2 is an artificially-developed sign system that makes visual the English Language 
through the hands. Grammar and syntax is identical to the English Language because each 
sign corresponds to each word, in correct English word order. It was developed in 1969 in 
Southern California, USA with the aim of teaching Deaf children the English Language. About 
75% to 80% of S.E.E. 2 signs are borrowed from American Sign Language (ASL). 


SgSL is the naturally evolved sign language of the Deaf community in Singapore that is 
constantly being updated (with new/local words and slang). It is heavily influenced by 
Shanghainese Sign Language and ASL, and it comprises different types of local systems 
including Pidgin Signed English (PSE), gestures, and home-based signs. 


PSE is a variety or style of language that arises from contact between a natural Sign 
Language, in this case SgSL, and the surrounding spoken language, or between different Sign 
Languages. It involves the use of SgSL following the spoken English Language word order 
with simplified or reduced grammar. The use of PSE also occurs when there is contact 
between two Sign Languages. In this instance, foreign signs borrowing, code switching, 
finger spelling, mouthing, and mixed systems are used. 


It is important to note that SgSL can be considered a language with its own linguistic 
characteristics such pronomolisation, sentence types, structure order (Time-Subject — 
Object — Verb), classifiers, pluralisation, temporal aspect and distributional aspect. 
However, S.E.E. 2 is not a language in itself, but a mode of sign communication that 
represents the English language. 


Unlike languages such as English and Chinese, where there is a formal and proper ‘universal’ 
form (even allowing for variations across countries), sign languages, by their nature, are 
unique to each country. In other words, every country evolves and develops its own form of 
sign language, though initially the signs may be borrowed or adapted from existing signs 
elsewhere. 


SADeaf needs to train SLIs to interpret effectively for the Deaf who rely on SgSL and local 
signs, maybe going as far as to teach SLIs how to sign with SgSL. 
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APPENDIX B: United Nations Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities 
(UNCRPD) 


The UNCRPD is an agreement between countries to obey the same law about disabilities 
rights. Signing the text of the UNCRPD means that the signatory state agrees to the text of 
the Convention. This is a formal step. The actual implementation will begin with the 
ratification. When a country ratifies the UNCRPD, it means that the government of that 
particular country has agreed to be committed to enforce the articles, in our case through 
the Enabling Master Plan. 


The UNCRPD consists of 50 articles, of which sign language is mentioned 8 times in 5 deaf- 
related articles namely: 


Article 2: Definitions 
It touches on definitions of Language, which now includes “spoken and signed languages 
and other forms of non spoken languages”. 


Article 9: Accessibility 
It defines accessibility as provision of “forms of live assistance and intermediaries, including 


guides, readers and professional sign language interpreters, to facilitate accessibility to 
buildings and other facilities open to the public.” 


Article 21: Freedom of expression and opinion, and access to information 

e Accepting and facilitating the use of sign languages, Braille, augmentative and 
alternative communication, and all other accessible means, modes and formats of 
communication of their choice by persons with disabilities in official interactions” 

e “Recognizing and promoting the use of sign languages.” 


Article 24: Education 

e “Enable persons with disabilities to learn life and social development skills to facilitate 
their full and equal participation in education and as members of the community. To this 
end, States Parties shall take appropriate measures, including...... Facilitating the 
learning of sign language and the promotion of the linguistic identity of the Deaf 
community” 

e “Take appropriate measures to employ teachers, including teachers with disabilities, 
who are qualified in sign language......” 


Article 30: Participation in cultural life, recreation, leisure and sport. 
Persons with disabilities shall be entitled, on an equal basis with others, to recognition and 


support of their specific cultural and linguistic identity, including sign languages and Deaf 
culture. 
(More information can be found at 


APPENDIX C: SADeaf Accredited Sign Language Interpreter Training Programme 


Currently, SADeaf is in the process of adopting an Agreement for Annual Accreditation 
(“Accreditation”) for SLIs. 


Tra n ng Introduction Workshop 
Path : 


Training Sessions 

Visual Gesture Communication 
Sign Language Level 1 

Sign Language Level 2 

Sign Language Level 3 


Pwnh 


Agreement for Annual Accreditation as a SADeaf Sign Language Interpreter 


-————_ 


| SADeaf Trainee Accredited SLI Probation Progress SADeaf Accredited SLI 
Card (Probation Period of 6 months) 3 assignments every 3 months 
| . 4 
1. Deaf Awareness 1. Court 
Programme / Deaf 2. Social Events: 
Culture Community Performances, 
Language SADeaf Events 
2. Legal 
3. Meeting (Employment 
Related) 


Figure 1.1: SADeaf Accredited Sign Language Interpreter Training Programme 
The pre-requisites for this Accreditation include the following: 


a) Atleast 16 years of age 

b) At least a C in the Singapore-Cambridge General Certificate of Education Examination 
(O-Level) in English Language, or any equivalent 

c) Certificate in Intermediate Level in S.E.E. 2. 


Each term of Accreditation runs for one calendar year and may be renewed at the end of 
each term. To obtain the Accreditation, participants are required to attend a Introductory 
Workshop after which they undergo training sessions (“Training”). SADeaf has engaged CYN 
Communication Services, a member of the Malaysian Sign Language Research Team of the 
University of Malaya, to conduct the Training. It comprises Visual Gesture Communication 
(VGC) and Sign Language Level 1 to 3. 


The Training comprises assignments, quizzes and exams. Upon completion of the training, 
the trainee SLIs will then sign the Accreditation and will be put under a six-month 
probationary period. During the probationary period, trainee SLIs are obliged to interpret 
and observe, with a mentor, six different settings. For each interpretation, the senior will 
evaluate and provide feedback to the trainee SLIs. For each observation, the trainee SLIs are 
required to produce a reflection journal based on what was observed. 
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To ensure that the acquired skills and knowledge are constantly applied, Accredited SLIs are 
required to take up three assignments every three months. 


The pilot batch started in May 2011 and participants have gone through VGC, Sign Language 
Level 1 and 2. Albeit still at the infancy stage, the Training programme provided by CYN 
Communication Services is considered a leap forward for SLI training in Singapore because 
in the past, training sessions were mainly in-house workshops conducted by both hearing 
and Deaf senior SLIs. Under this programme, the SLIs are introduced to the linguistic aspect 
of Sign Language and in-depth Deaf studies. Moreover, the participants find the Trainer’s 
background, knowledge, expertise and experience relatable and applicable to the Singapore 
context. 


APPENDIX D: Challenges faced by the Sign Language Interpreting Community 


Differing Sign Systems and Lack of Resources 


Sign Language in Singapore is used differently depending on the background of the Deaf. 
Local signs are also often used and invented by the Deaf community, but are not formally 
and officially indexed. Due to lack of expertise, resources and funds, there has not been any 
linguistic research / study on the Singapore Sign Language to standardize it. This poses a 
great hurdle for the Sign Language Interpreting community because, besides the Deaf 
community, there are no other sources for SLIs to be updated on the local vocabularies and 
sign systems. 


Lack of Awareness on How to work with Sign Language Interpreter 


The Sign Language Interpreting community also faces conflicts about what the Code of 
Professional Conduct (refer to Appendix F) states versus what happens in reality. Without 
systemic communication support services, the Deaf may resort to the services of Sign 
Language Users” (Signers) instead of trained SLIs. It is important to note that, like any other 
language, not all hearing people with knowledge of Sign Language can be an SLI. 


Signers may have full knowledge of Sign Language but are not aware of the qualities 
required to facilitate the communication, nor do they adhere to professional standards as 
spelt out by the Code of Professional Conduct. SADeaf does not encourage the use of 
Signers to facilitate communication between the Deaf and the hearing especially in school, 
employment, medical, legal, and media settings. 


Seeking Signers in assisting the interpretation process develop a general perception that 
regards SLIs as helpers or volunteers rather than professionals. They may expect SLIs to help 
them in matters beyond interpretation since volunteers often do that. If an SLI were to do 
so, this would actually breach the Code of Professional Conduct. However, even though the 
purpose of the SLI is to bridge the communication barrier and to empower the Deaf to make 
their own informed decisions, it often happens that the Deaf is unfamiliar on how to use an 
SLI to better facilitate the interpretation process and the SLI is forced by circumstances to 
do more than they rightfully should. 


For example, during court interpretation, some Deaf would be unfamiliar with court 
procedures and processes. They would then seek help from the SLI to assist in 
administrative matters. In cases like these, SLIs are advised to use their own judgment and 
try to “do good but no harm”. If there were enough awareness on the scope of the SLI’s 
role, SLIs would not be forced into these types of situations. 


° Sign Language Users/Signers refer to Children of the Deaf (CODA), family, relatives, teachers, staff 
of the Deaf. 
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APPENDIX E: National Rehabilitation Center for Persons with Disabilities College: Sign 
Language Interpretation Course 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION CENTER FOR PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES COLLEGE 
Course of Sign Language Interpretation _ 


curriculum 


Subject Class Subjects 


Linguistics 


Linguistics Applied Linguistics 


Japanese Language 
Anthropology 
Social Sciences} Sociology 
Social studies 
Psychology Barcnelogy 
Counseling 
Introduction to Rehabilitation 
Introduction to Social Welfare 


spalqng oiseg 


Knowledge 
Introduction to Law 


Introduction to Medical Science 
— Computer Literacy 
Physical Expression 
Subtotal 
Linguistics Sign Linguistics 
Social Studies eas eas - - ; 
Issues of Persons with Multiple Handicaps 


: Theoretical Issues in Interpretation 
Interpretation > — = 
issues in Sign Language Interpretation 
Education for Persons with Hearing Impairment 
7 Rehabilitation for Persons with Hearing Impairment 
Knowledge = : ; : 
Welfare System for Persons with Hearing Impairment 
Casework for Persons with Hearing Impairment 
Japanese Sign Language | -- Basic Skills in JSL 
Japanese Sign Language II -- Comprehension 
Sign Language] Japanese Sign Language III -- Expression 
Japanese Sign Language IV -- Vocabulary 
Japanese Sign Language V -- Guests Presentation 
Basic Training for Interpretation 
Public Speaking 
Translation | -- JSL to Japanese 


spalqng peztjewedg 


: Translation II -- Japanese to JSL 
Interpreting : 
Interpreting I -- JSL to Japanese 
Interpreting II -- Japanese to JSL 
Interpreting III -- Situational Role Playing 
Interpreting IV -- Mock Interpretation 
Institution Visits 
Practical Work in Institutions 
Practicum ae ae 
Participation in Related Events : 30 
Practice Interpretation 180 
Research Graduation Research 0 


. 6 
1980 | 960 _ 1020 
1200 _ 1200 


04/01/2004 


APPENDIX E: Northeastern University Interpreter Training Programme 


YEAR ONE (33 credits) 


Fall Semester 


DEAF 1500: Deaf People in Society (Core 
III) 


Spring Semester 


AMSL 1102: Elementary ASL 2 
MATH 1101: College Algebra 


AMSL 1101: Elementary ASL 1 Core Elective (Core IV) 
INTP 1000: ASL at Northeastern* Elective 

ENGL 1110: Introductory Writing 

Core Elective (Core II) 

YEAR TWO (32 Credits) 

Fall Semester Spring Semester 


DEAF 2500: Deaf Culture/History 
AMSL 2101: Intermediate ASL 1 


AMSL 2102: Intermediate ASL 2 
DEAF 2700: Linguistics of ASL 


LING 1150: Intro to Linguistics (Core II) | Elective 

Core Elective (Core V) Elective 

YEAR THREE (30 Credits) 

Fall Semester Spring Semester 


INTP 3500: Interpreting Profession** 
INTP 3510: Interpreting Inquiry Texts 
AMSL 3101: Advanced ASL 1 

ENGL 3301: Middler Year Writing 


INTP 3515: Interpreting Narrative Texts 
INTP 3550: Performance Interpreting 
AMSL 3102: Advanced ASL 2 (2 Credits) 
Elective 


Elective Elective 
YEAR FOUR (34 Credits) 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 


INTP 4510: Interpreting Expository Texts 
INTP 4650: Ethical Decision-Making 

INTP 4651: Ethical Fieldwork** 

INTP 4940: Interpreting Research 
Practicum 

Elective 


INTP 4515: Interpreting Persuasive Texts 
INTP 4996: Interpreting Practicum 
Elective 

Elective 
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APPENDIX F: Code of Professional Conduct 


TENETS (OUTLINE) 


1. Interpreters shall adhere to standards of confidential communication. 

2. Interpreters shall possess the necessary skills and knowledge required for the specific 
interpreting situation. 

3. Interpreters shall conduct themselves in a manner appropriate to the specific 
interpreting situation. 

4. Interpreters shall demonstrate respect for clients. 

5. Interpreters shall engage in professional development. 


DEFINITIONS 
For the purpose of this document, the following terms are used: 


Colleagues: Other interpreters. 


Conflict of Interest: 

A conflict between the private interests (personal, financial, or professional) and the official 
or professional responsibilities of an interpreter in a position of trust, whether actual or 
perceived, deriving from a specific interpreting situation. 


Clients: 
Individuals and entities who are part of the interpreted situation. This includes individuals 
who are deaf, deaf-blind, hard of hearing, and hearing. 


1. CONFIDENTIALITY 
Tenet: Interpreters shall adhere to standards of confidential communication. 


Guiding Principle: 

Interpreters hold a position of trust in their role as linguistic and cultural facilitators of 
communication. Confidentiality is highly valued by clients and is essential to protecting all 
involved. 


Each interpreting situation (e.g., education, legal, medical, mental health) has a standard of 
confidentiality. Under the reasonable interpreter standard, interpreters shall be expected to 
know the general requirements and applicability of various levels of confidentiality. 


Illustrative Behaviour — Interpreters shall: 


1.1. Share assignment-related information only on a confidential and “as-needed” basis 
(e.g., SADeaf interpreter’s coordinator, interpreter team members). 


2. PROFESSIONALISM 
Tenet: Interpreters shall possess the necessary skills and knowledge required for the specific 


interpreting situation. 


Guiding Principle: Interpreters shall be expected to stay abreast of evolving language use 
and trends in the interpreting field as well as in the Deaf community. 


Interpreters shall accept assignments using discretion with regard to skill, communication 
mode, setting, and client needs. 


Illustrative Behaviour — Interpreters shall: 


2.1 Provide service delivery regardless of race, colour, national origin, gender, religion, 
age, disability, sexual orientation, or any other factor. 


2.2 Assess client needs and the interpreting situation before and during the assignment 
and make adjustments as needed. 


2.3 Render the message faithfully by conveying the content and spirit of what is being 
communicated, using language most readily understood by clients, and correcting 
errors discreetly and expeditiously. 


2.4 Request support (e.g., deaf interpreters, team members, language facilitators) when 
needed to fully convey the message or to address exceptional communication 
challenges (e.g. cognitive disabilities, foreign sign language, emerging language ability, 
or lack of formal instruction or language.) 


2.5. Refrain from providing counsel, advice or personal opinions. 


3. CONDUCT 
Tenet: 


Interpreters shall conduct themselves in a manner appropriate to the specific interpreting 
situation. 


Guiding Principle: 

Interpreters shall be expected to present themselves appropriately in demeanour and 
appearance. They shall avoid situations that result in conflicting roles or perceived or actual 
conflicts of interest. 


Illustrative Behaviour — Interpreters shall: 


3.1 Consult with appropriate persons regarding the interpreting situation to determine 
issues such as placement and adaptations necessary to interpret effectively. 


3.2. Decline assignments or withdraw from the interpreting profession when not 
competent due to physical, mental, or emotional factors. 


3.3. Avoid performing dual or conflicting roles in interdisciplinary (e.g. educational or 
mental health teams) or other settings. 


3.4 Conduct and present themselves in an unobtrusive manner and exercise care in choice 
of attire. 


3.5 Disclose to parties involved any actual or perceived conflicts of interest. 
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3.6 Avoid actual or perceived conflicts of interest that might cause harm or interfere with 
the effectiveness of interpreting services. 


3.7. Refrain from using confidential interpreted information for personal, monetary, or 
professional gains. 


3.8 Contact the SADeaf Interpreter Coordinator should any matter arise during the 
interpretation. 


4. RESPECT FOR CLIENTS 
Tenet: Interpreters demonstrate respect for clients. 


Guiding Principle: 

Interpreters shall be expected to honour client preferences in selection of interpreters and 
interpreting dynamics, while recognizing the realities of qualifications, availability, and 
situation. 


Illustrative Behaviour — Interpreters shall: 
4.1 Approach clients with a professional demeanour at all times. 


4.2 Facilitate communication access and equality, and support the full interaction and 
independence of clients. 


5. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Tenet: Interpreters shall engage in professional development. 


Guiding Principle: 
Interpreters shall be expected to foster and maintain interpreting competence and the 
stature of the profession through ongoing development of knowledge and skills. 


Illustrative Behaviour — Interpreters shall: 
5.1 Increase knowledge and strengthen skills through activities such as: 


e attending workshops and conferences; 

e seeking mentoring and supervision opportunities; 
e participating in community events; and 

e engaging in independent studies 


5.2 Keep abreast of laws, policies, rules and regulations that affect the profession. 


